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From the African Repositofy. 
SLAVE TRADE. 


The following communication is from a 
gentleman, whose means of acquiring in- 
formation on the subject upon which he writes 
have been extraordinary, and whose integrity 
and good judgment are unquestionable. When 
will this Christian nation awake to its obliga- 
tions of duty, to adopt and execute effic:ent | 
measures for the suppression of this detestable 
commerce ? The facts contained in this com- 
munication, says the writer, “ fall far short 
of the whole truth.” 

Mr. Editor : In looking over the columns 
of the United States Gazette, of the 12th 
instant, [ noticed a communication from the 
Boston Times, under the head of “ The Slave 
Trade—A Boston Slaver.” The writer, and 
no doubt the public generally, were surprised 
to learn that a vessel had sailed from tat 
port in the year 1836, for that purpose, and 
had actually engaged in the African slave 
trade; that, after having transported about 
seven hundred slaves from Africa to the Ha- 
vana, the ship had recently returned to the 
United States at the port of Baltimore. This 
fact, if fact it is, although startling to an en- 
lightened and moral community, would long 
since have lost its novelty, was it generally 
known to what extent citizens of the Unied 
States countenance this abominable traffic. 
Conventions for the suppression of the African 
slave trade exist between several of the Eu- 
ropean powers. ‘The United States of North 
America has declared it a piracy, and yet 
many citizens of the United States, Great 
Britain and France, three of the most promi- 
nent powers engaged in suppressing it, are 
the ones at present reaping a large share of 
the unlawful gain. I do not speak unadvisedly 
on this subject ; and I appeal to any individual 
who has visited the coast of Africa, for the 
truth of this statement. The outrage is so 
glar ng, that one who has spent a few weeks 
upon the different parts of the coast, must 
become acquainted with the fact. I will give 
a short history of what came within my own 
knowledge during a short residence upon dit- 
ferent parts of the African coast. There are 
several vessels as regular traders or mer- 


professing Christians, sailing from Salem, 
Massachusetts, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, who visit the coast of Africa, with 
the expectation of selling a port of their 
cargo, which generally consists of rum, to- 
bacco, powder, muskets, beads, crockery and 
cloth, to the different slave factories; and in 
one instance, the owner of one of these vesse!s 
is so temperate—and his vessel having the 
name of a temperance vessel—that he does 
not put the rum aboard at home, but has his 
captain buy or barter for it, upon the African 
coast, with the other lawful traders, and 
sometimes at Spanish slave factories. If the 
sales of these vessels to the slavers are of any 
amount to warrant it, and she is an American, 
she is paid in drafts upon Mr. P. H., of New 
York, banker for these honourable kidnappers. | 
A vessel has recently arrived at Salem, el 
at New York, and not very long ago one at 
Baltimore, with drafts upon this house at New | 
York, to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and upwards. ‘These slavers also draw 
upon England, France, Spain, and the Havana. 
Even vessels carrying out missionaries and 
emigrants for two Christian societies, carry 
out cargoes generally to dispose of in this 
way ; it is true there is sometimes an excep- 
tion. I have known vessels taking out emi- 
grants to the American colonies, to be char- 
tered with the express view of, the owners of 
selling the vessels: upon the African coast, 
and the said vessels have been sold to slavers, 
and have transported slaves from the coast to 
the Havana. American vessels, under the Uni- 
ted States flag, which are generally schooners, 
clipper built, the most of which are built in 
Baltimore, are chartered or sold, as the case 
may be, in the Havana, to agents of slavers, 
to .take the materials for the traffic to the 
coast of Africa, the vessels arrive upon the 
coast, land their cargoes, and are despatched 
to the leeward, to buy rice for the sustenance 
of the slaves: this much of the business is 
transacted under the American flag, generally 
with a Spanish supercargo aboard. Upon the 
coast of Africa they are often overhauled by 
English men-of-war cruising for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. After examining the 
papers, and finding the vessel to be by her 
papers an American, she is permitted to pro- 
ceed. No examination of the hold takes 
place; she may or she may not have slave 
irons, leagers* or slave decks aboard, which, 








* Leagers are large water casks, made flat upon the 
side containing the bung, for the purpose of laying the 
slave deck upon. The slave deck is a false deck or 
floor, that is put down under the vessel's deck to pack 
the slaves upon; the plank of which is jointed and 
marked, so as to fit the vessels requiring it, and is put 
down in a few minates—the preparing of which is 


chantmen, belonging, in some instances, to! done in the Havana. 


if ina Spanish or Portuguese vessel, would 
condemn her. But her hatches are not re- 
moved, because of her flag and papers, and 
the right of search is a disputed point, al- 
though the hatches might be removed, and 
the boarding officer put his head into the 
hold and satisfy himself in two minutes. The 
vessels after they have got through with their 
business upon the coast, or in other words, 
after their Spanish owners have no more use 
for them, and have a cargo of slaves ready 
to proceed to the Cape de Verd islands and 
exchange their American for Portuguese pa- 
pers, and return for their cargo of slaves; 
they may now be again searched whilst re- 
turning or while at anchor off a slave factory, 
by the English men-of-war cruising for the 
purpose ; but although now a Portuguese ves- 
sel and the officer that boards her examines 
her thoroughly, having her hatches removed, 
&c.; yet all of those things that would con- 
demn her are ashore, probably landed by her 
while her American flag and papers covered 
them, or by some other American vessel ; and 
often while the man-of-war is yet in sight, they 
commence taking in their leagers, putting 
down their slave decks, and taking in their 
slaves, &c., and are out to sea in a few hours. 
While a slave vessel is at anchor off a slave 
factory, they, man-of-war like, keep a man 
at the mast head upon the look-out; if he 
reports a sail in sight, she is strictly scanned, 
and if suspected to be a man-of-war, and the 
slaver has any thing aboard that would con- 
demn her, it is immediately sent ashore, and 
sometimes where they have commenced ship- 
ping slaves; in the hurry to get them back 
to the shore, some are drowned. I knew a 
case of this kind where two were drowned, 
and a merchant vessel was the cause of the 
alarm. The slaves are sent off in canoes, 
two abreast, and chained or hand-cuffed to- 
gether, and of course, if a canoe upsets, there 
is but little chance for the lives of those it 
contains. There are at the mouth of the 
river Gallinas seven slave factories, from 
whence about one thousand and eight hundred 
slaves were transported in the space of six 
months, in the year 1836. There are also 
three at Cape Mount, three at a place called 
New Sesters, and one or two at Trade Town, 
all of which have more or less transactions 
with the most of the American and English 
merchantmen upon that coast. The persons 
residing ashore and having charge of these 
factories, are agents for companies formed in 
the Havana, and composed in part, it is be- 
lieved, hy American citizens. 

The question will now naturally suggest 
itself, what can be done in addition to what 
has already been done, to suppress this ne- 
farious traffic? I would say, let our national 
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legislature make it unlawful for citizens of} ing the United States constitution was held in|@merica/ . . . . 


the United States to furnish the means of 
sustenance to slave traders, residing upon the 
coast of Africa. Let it be made unlawful for 
citizens of the United States to sell or barter 
with them. And I would say to the captains 
of men-of-war, who are cruising for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, instead of cruising 
along the whole line of the coast, anchor off 
the slave factories, or never leave them out 
of sight. I would advise this for these and 
more reasons, viz: slave factories are esta- 
blished at great expense; the slaver has to 
buy his land or protection of the king or 

rince; he has to erect a dwelling, store 
en, a place to keep his slaves, (called a 
Baracoon,) and many other necessary build- 
ings; and at great expense make interest 
with the native chiefs and traders, by trust- 
ing out large sums of money to them for 
slaves, and the natives take good care always 
to be owing large amounts to the employers ; 
and hence if a man-of-war was anchored off 
their factories, and they saw no chance of 
shipping slaves, they would have to remove ; 
and if followed up in this manner, a few times, 
they would become discouraged, and leave the 
coast. 


From the Emancipator. 
“SIXTY YEARS SINCE.” 


We presume many of our readers are not 
fully aware of the sentiments that prevailed 
generally among the American people, on the 
subject of slavery, at the close of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. This ought to be duly con- 
sidered, and is in fact necessary to settle the 
true intent and meaning of the constitution. 
The following selection of testimonies are 
from the pamphlet edition of “‘ Wythe,” and 
must be acknowledged to have settled the 
point, that the people of the United States 
never did bind themselves to strengthen and 
perpetuate slavery as a paramount policy of 
the nation : 

I now proceed to show by testimony, that 
at the date of the United States constitution, 
and for several years before and after that 
period, slavery was rapidly on the wane ; that 
the American Revolution, with the great 
events preceding, accompanying, and follow- 


universal change in the public sentiment of | 
the nation on the subject, powerfully impel- 
ling it toward the entire aboiition of the sys- 
tem-—and that is was the general belief that 
measures for its abolition throughout the 
Union, would be commenced by the indivi- 


| property in, and unbounded power over others, 
ing it, had wrought an immense and almost | marked out by infinite goodness and wisdom 





Slavery is, in every 





’87, the state conventions for considering it|instance, wrong, unrighteous, and oppressive 


in 87 and ’88. The first congress under the 
constitution in ’89. 

Dr. Rush, of Pennsylvania, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
in a letter to the celebrated Granville Sharpe, 
May 1, 1773, says: “A spirit of humanity 
and religion begins to awaken in several of 
the colonies in favour of the poor negroes. 
The clergy begin to bear a public testimony 
against this violation of the laws of nature 
and Christianity. Great events have been 
brought about by small beginning. Anthony 
Benezet stood alone a few years ago in oppos- 
ing negro slavery in Philadelphia, and now. 
THREE FOURTHS OF THE PROVINCE AS WELL 
AS OF THE CITY CRY OUT AGAINST 1IT.”— 
(Stuart’s Life of Sharpe, p. 21.) 

In the preamble to the act prohibiting the 
importation of slaves into Rhode Island, June, 
1774, is the following :—‘“ Whereas, the in- 
habitants of America are generally engaged 
in the preservation of their own rights and 
liberties, among which that of personal free- 
dom must be considered the greatest, and as 
those who are desirous of enjoying all the 
advantages of liberty themselves, should be 
willing to extend personal liberty to others, 
therefore,” &c. 

October 20, 1774, the continental congress 
passed the following : “ We, for ourselves and 
the inhabitants of the several colonies whom 
we represent, firmly agree and associate un- 
der the sacred ties of virtue, honour, and love 
of our country, as follows : 

“2d Article. We will neither import nor 
purchase any slaves imported after the first 
day of December next, afier which time we 
will wholly discontinue the slave trade, and 
we will neither be concerned in it ourselves, 
nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell our 
commodities or manufactures, to those who 
are concerned in it.” 

The continental congress, in 1775, setting 
forth the causes and the necessity for taking 
up arms, say: “Jf it were possible for men 
who exercise their reason to believe that the 
Divine Author of our existence intended a 
part of the human race to hold an absolute 


as the objects of a legal domination, never 
rightfully resistible, however severe and op- 
pressive, the inhabitants of these colonies 
might at least require from the parliament of 
Great Britain some evidence that this dread- 
ful authority over them has been granted to 





dual states generally before the lapse of many 

ears. A great mass of testimony establish- 
ing this position is at hand and might be pre- 
sented, but narrow space, little time, the pa- 
tience of readers, and the importance of speedy 
publication, counsel brevity. Let the follow- 
ing proofs suffice. First, a few dates as points 
of observation. 

The first general congress met in 1774. 
The revolutionary war commerced in °75. 
Independence was declared in 76. The ar- 
ticles of confederacy were adopted by the 
thirteen states in 78. Independence was ac- 
knowledged in ’83. The convention for form- 


that body.” 

In 1776, the celebrated Dr. Hopkins, then 
at the head of New England divines, pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled: “ An Address to 
the owners of negro slaves in the American 
colenies,” from which the following is an ex- 
tract; “ The conviction of the unjustifiable- 
ness of this practice (slavery) has been in- 
creasing and greatly spreading of lute, and 
many who have had slaves, have found them- 
selves so unable to justify their own conduct 
in holding them in bondage, as’ to be induced 
to set them at liberty. May this conviction 
soon reach eyery owner of slaves in North 





















—a very great and crying sin—there being 


nothing of the kind equal to it on the face of 


the earth.” 


The same year the American congress 
issued a solemn MANIFESTO to the world. 
These were its first words; *“* We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Once, these were words of 
power ; now, “a rhetorical flourish.” 

The celebrated Patrick Henry of Virginia, 
in a letter, of Jan. 18, 1773, to Robert Plea- 
sants, afterwards President of the Virginia 
Abolition Society, says: “ Believe me, I shall 
honour the Quakers for their noble efforts to 
abolish slavery. It is a debt we owe to the 
purity of our religion to show that it is at 
variance with that law that warrants slavery. 
I exhort you to persevere in so worthy a 
resolution.” 

In 1779, the continental congress ordered 
a pamphlet to be published, entitled, “ Ob- 
servations on the American Revolution,” from 
which the following is an extract: “ The 
great principle (of government) is and ever 
will remain in force, that men are by nature 
Sree ; as accountable to him that made them, 
they must be so; and so long as we have any 
idea of divine justice, we must associate that 
of human freedom. Whether men can part 
with their liberty, is among the questions 
which have exercised the ablest writers; but 
it is conceded on ail hands, that the right to 
be free CAN NEVER BE ALIENATED—=still less 
is it practicable for one generation to mort- 
gage the privileges of another.” 

Extract from the Pennsylvania act for the 
abolition of slavery, passed March 1, 1780: 
; ** We conceive that it is our duty, 

and we rejoice that it is in our power, to ex- 
tend a portion of that freedom to others which 
has been extended to us. Weaned by a long 
course of experience from those narrow pre- 
judices and partialities we had imbibed, we 
find our hearts enlarged with kindness and 
benevolence towards men of all conditions 
and nations. Therefore be it enacted, 
that no child born hereafter be a slave,” &c. 

Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, written 
just before the close of the revolutionary war, 
says: “I think a change already perceptible 
since the origin of the present revolution. 
The spirit of the master is abating, that of 
the slave is rising from the dust, his condition 
mollifying, the way I hope preparing under 
the auspices of heaven, FoR A TOTAL EMANCI- 
PATION, and that this is disposed, in the order 
of events, to be with the consent of the mas- 
ters, rather than by their extirpation.” 

In a letter to Dr. Price, of London, who 
had just published a pamphlet in favour of 
the abolition of slavery, Mr. Jefferson, then 
minister at Paris, (August 7, 1785,) says: 
“From the mouth to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, the bulk of the people will approve of 
your pamphlet in theory, and it will find a re- 
spectable minority ready to adopt it in prac- 
tice—a minority which, for weight and worth 
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of character, preponderates against the greater 
number.” Speaking of Virginia, he says: 
“ This is the next state to which we may turn 
our eyes for the interesting spectacle of jus- 
tice in conflict with avarice and oppression,— 
a conflict in which the sacred side is gaining 
daily recruits. Be not, therefore, discouraged 
—what you have written will do a great deal 
of good ; and could you still trouble yourself 
with our welfare, no man is more able to give 
aid to the labouring side. The college of 
William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since 
the remodelling of its plan, is the place where 
are collected together all the young men of 
Virginia, under preparation for public life. 
They are there under the direction (most of 
them) of a Mr. Wythe, one of the most vir- 
tuous of characters, and whose sentiments on 
the subject of slavery are unequivocal. 1am 
satisfied, if you could resolve to address an 
exhortation to those young men with all that 
eloquence of which you are master, that its 
influence on the future decision of this import- 
ant question would be great, perhaps decisive. 
Thus, you see, that so far from thinking you 
have cause to repent of what you have done, 
1 wish you to do more, and wish it on an as- 
surance of its effect.” —Jefferson’s Posthumous 
Works, vol. i, p. 268. 

In 1786, John Jay, afterward chief justice 
of the United States, drafted and signed a 
petition to the legislature of New York, on 
the subject of slavery, beginning with these 
words : 

“ Your memorialists being deeply affected 
by the situation of those, who, although free 
by the laws of God, are held in slavery by 
the laws of the state,” &c. 

This memorial bore also the signatures of 
the celebrated Alexander Hamilton; Robert 
R. Livingston, afterward secretary of foreign 
affairs of the United States, and chancellor of 
the state of New York ; James Duane, mayor 
of the city of New York, and many others of 
the most eminent individuals in the state. 

In the preamble of an instrument, by which 
Mr. Jay emancipated a slave in 1784, is the 
following passage : 

“ Whereas, the children of men are by na- 
ture equally free, and cannot, without injus- 
tice, be either reduced to or HELD in slavery.” 

In his letter while minister at Spain, in 
1786, he says, speaking of the abolition of 
slavery : “ ‘Till America comes into this mea- 
sure, her prayers to heaven will be rmpzovus. 
This is a strong expression, but it is just. I 
believe God governs the world: and | believe 
it to be a maxim in his, as in our courts, that 
those who ask for equity ought to do it.” 

In 1785, the New York Manumission So- 
ciety was formed. John Jay was chosen its 
first president, and held the office five years. 
Alexander Hamilton was its second president, 
and after holding the office one year, resigned 
upon his removal to Philadelphia as secretary 
of the United States treasury. In 1787, the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society was formed. 
Benjamin Franklin, warm from the discus- 
sions of the convention that formed the Uni- 
ted States constitution, was chosen president, 
and Benjamin Rush, secretary—both signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1789, 





the Maryland Abolition Society was formed. 
Among its officers were Samuel Chace, judge 
of the United States supreme court, and Lu- 
ther Martin, a member of the convention that 
formed the United States constitution. In 








1790, the Connecticut Abolition Society was 
formed. The first president was Rev. Dr. 


Stiles, president of Yale College, and the 
secretary, Simeon Baldwin, (the late Judge 


Baldwin of New Haven.) In 1791, this so- 


ciety sent a memorial to congress, from which 
the following is an extract: 


‘From a sober conviction of the unrighte- 


ousness of slavery, your petitioners have long 


beheld, with grief, our fellow-men doomed to 
perpetual bondage, in a country which boasts 


of her freedom. Your petitioners are fully 
of opinion, that calm reflection will at last 
convince the world, that the whole system of 


African slavery is unjust in its nature—im- 
politic in its principles—and, in its conse- 
quences, ruinous to the industry and enter- 
prise of the citizens of these states. From a 
conviction of these truths, your petitioners 
were led, by motives, we conceive, of general 
philanthropy, to associate ourselves for the 
protection and assistance of this unfortunate 
part of our fellow-men; and, though this so- 
ciety has been lately established, it has now 
become generally extensive throughout this 
state, and, we fully believe, embraces on this 


subject, the sentiments of a large majority of 


us citizens.” 

The same year the Virginia Abolition So- 
ciety was formed. This society, and the 
Maryland society, had auxiliaries in different 
parts of those states. Both societies sent up 
memorials to congress. The memorial of the 
Virginia society is headed—* The memorial 
of the Virginia Society, for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, &c.” The following is 
an extract: 

*“ Your memorialists, fully believing that 
‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,’ and that 
slavery is not only an odious degradation, but 
an outrageous violation of one of the most es- 
sential rights of human nature, and utterly 
repugnant to the precepts of the gospel, which 
breathes ‘ peace on earth, good will to men ;’ 
lament that a practice, so inconsistent with 
true policy and the inalienable rights of men, 
should subsist in so enlightened an age, and 
among a people professing that all mankind 
are, by nature, equally entitled to freedom.” 
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cieties, and delegates from their respective 
state societies, at the annual meeting of the 
American convention for promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery, were Hon. Uriah Tracy, 
United States senator, from Connecticut ; 
Hon. Zephaniah Swift, chief justice of the 
same state; Hon. Cesar A. Rodney, attorney 
general of the United States; Hon. James A. 
Bayard, United States senator from Delaware; 
Governor Bloomfield, of New Jersey ; Hon. 
Wm. Rawle, the late venerable head of the 
Philadelphia bar; Dr. Casper Wistar, of 
Philadelphia ; Messrs. Foster and Tillinghast, 
of Rhode Island ; Messrs. Ridgeley, Buchanan, 
and Wilkinson, of Maryland; and Messrs. 
Pleasants, McLean, and Anthony, of Virginia. 

In the debate in the first congress, February 
11th and 12th, 1789, on the petitions of the 
Society of Friends, and the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, 
said, “I hope, Mr. Speaker, the petition of 
these respectable people will be attended to 
with all the readiness the importance of its 
object demands ; and I cannot help express- 
ing the pleasure I feel in finding so consider- 
able a part of the community attending to 
matters of such a momentous concern to the 
future prosperity and happiness of the people 
of America. I think it my duty, as a citizen 
of the Union, to espouse their cause.” 

Mr. Page, of Virginia, (afterward governor) 
—* Was in favour of the commitment; he 
hoped that the designs of the respectable me- 
morialists would not be stopped at the thresh- 
old, in order to preclude a fair discussion of 
the prayer of the memorial. With respect 
to the alarm that was apprehended, he con- 
jectured there was none; but there might be 
just cause, if the memorial was not taken into 
consideration. He placed himself in the case 
of the slave, and said, that on hearing that 
congress had refused to listen to the decent 
suggestions of a respectable part of the com- 
munity, he should infer, that general govern- 
ment from which was expected great good 
would result io every class of citizens, had 
shut their ears against the voice of humanity, 
and he should despair of any alleviation of the 
miseries he and his posterity had in prospect ; 
if any thing could induce him to rebel, it must 
be a stroke like this, impressing on his mind 
all the horrors of despair. But if he was told, 
that application was made in his behalf, and 
that congregs were willing to hear what could 





About the same time a society was formed | be urged in favour of discouraging the prac- 


in New Jersey. 
of five members in each county in the state. 
The following is an extract from the preamble 
to its constitution. 

“Tt is our boast, that we live under a 
government founded on principles of justice 
and reason, wherein life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, are recognised as the uni- 
versal rights of men; and whilst we are 
anxious to preserve these rights to ourselves, 
and transmit them inviolate, to our posterity, 
we abhor that inconsistent, illiberal, and inte- 
rested policy, which withholds those rights 
from an unfortunate and degraded class of 
our fellow-creatures.” 

Among other distinguished individuals who 
were eflicient officers of these abolition so- 


It had an acting committee | tice of importing his fellow-wretches, he would 


trust in their justice and humanity, and wait 
the decision patiently.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania : “I cannot, for 
my part, conceive how any person can be said 
to acquire a property in another ; but enough 
of those who reduce men to the state of trans- 
ferable goods, or use them like beasts of bur- 
den, who deliver them up as the property or 
patrimony of another man. Let us argue on 
principles countenanced by reason, and be- 
coming humanity. J do not know how far 1 
might go, if I was one of the judges of the 
United States, and those people were to come 
fore me and claim their emancipation, but I 
am sure I would go as far as I could.” 

Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said, “He 
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oe er acetate 
saw the dispositivn of the house, and he feared 
it would be referred to a committee, maugre 
all their opposition.” 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said, ** That 
on entering into this government, they (South 
Carolina and Georgia) apprehended that the 
other states, not knowing the necessity the 
citizens of the southern states were under to 
hold this species of property, would, from 
motives of humanity and benevolence, be led 
to vote for a general emancipation ; and had 
they not seen, that the constitution provided 
against the effect of such a disposition, I may 
be bold to say, they never would have adopt- 
ed it.” 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
From the Annual Monitor, 1838. 


Hannah Wheeler, of Stockport, England. 


Hannah Wheeler, wife of Thomas Wheeler, 
died seventh month 25th, 1837, aged thirty. 
She wes the daughter of William and Sarah 
Bottomley, of Shepley, in Yorkshire. She 
many times expressed the great privilege she 
felt it to be, to have had a guarded education, 
under the watchful care of her beloved pa- 
rents. In early life, her mind was tendered 
and contrited under the influence of heavenly 
love; and through the continued goodness 
and mercy of the Lord, she was enabled to 
cherish the feeling of love and filial fear to- 
wards her Creator and Redeemer, and to 
crave ability to submit to the sanctifying ope- 
rations of his Holy Spirit. 

She was married to ‘Thomas Wheeler in 
the twelfth month, 1833. Her illness was 
pulmonary consumption. The following ex- 
pressions were preserved by her affectionate 
husband. 

Ist month 30th. On receiving a message 


from a kind neighbour, who offered to provide 
some Christian minister to pray by her, if 
she desired it; she replied with some expres- | 
sion of surprise: “ If there is a God in Jacob, 
“ After the 


I will seek him for myself.” 
manner of my fathers, worship I the Lord.” 


On the 31st, a friend called and spent about | 
half an hour with her; after which she said: 
“TI have much enjoyed the visit, and thought 
her very faithful;—she repeated the very 

e which dwelt so much on my mind 


perfect ;’ and qualify for singing the praises 
of Redeeming Love.” 

4th mo. 10th. After having laid down for 
the night, she was in a particularly sweet 
frame of mind, and said: * Bless the Lord, 
O, my soul! and all that is within me bless 
his holy name !” 

4th mo. 27th. “I am now endeavouring 
to meet the cross, in a very different way 
from what I ever did before—May Almighty 
help be my only confidence and hope at all 
times / even so, Father, Amen.” 

5th mo. 2d. “I find my strength is very 
little, and am frequently visited with sick- 
ness ; but earnestly wish not to murmur, fully 
believing that the arm of Divine strength is 
stretched out, even for my help—O! for a 
merciful continuaace of the same favour !” 

5th mo. 18th. After several very suffer- 
ing days: “ I am again enabled in this way, 
| to acknowledge the mysterious workings, and 
matchless mercy of Omnipoterce.” 

6th mo. 21st. After a day of much pain 
\and suffering, being favoured with a little 
ease, she said: **Oh! it is hard work. I 
have thought much of uncle John’s words 
when near his end: I did not think it to be 
such hard work to die, not that I wish to be 
relieved from what the Lord is laying upon 
me ;—I desire neither life nor death, but per- 
fect resignation to the Lord’s will, I can truly 
|say.” On being asked, how she felt, she re- 
plied: “ Very weak and low, but quite con- 
tented, for the Lord is near to me; his arm 
is continually underneath.” 

6th mo. 23d. On being informed of the 
prospect of a visit from a travelling Friend, 
| she said: ‘ O, it is cheering! a brook by the 
| way to cheer my spirit, which is sometimes 
well nigh ready to faint at the approach to 
| Jordan’s brink. ‘ Crucified with Christ, it is 
j not I that live, but he that liveth in me;’ 
what does it mean, but to experience a death 
unto self? I desire neither life nor death, but 
strictly what is in accordance with his holy 
will. O! ‘the heavenly Jerusalem, the in- 


borders, and to join in the song of ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, just and true 
are all thy ways, thou King of saints,’ is all 
I desire for myself ;—and I sometimes have 


last fifth day—‘ I have refined thee, but not|a precious foretaste of the joy in heaven, in 


with silver; I have chosen thee,in the fur- | 
To be chosen is all, no} 


nace of affliction.’ 
matter how.” 


singing praises.” 
6th mo. 28th. Was a day of considerable 
suffering from pain and sickness, when she 


2mo. Sth. Alluding again to the friend’s| said: “*O, Lord! let not thine hand spare, 


visit, she remarked to her husband: “1 wish 





nor thine eye pity, until the refining is com- 


thou hadst been here, it was a very precious | plete.” In the evening she requested the 7th 
time; the friend said: ‘ All things work to-| chapter of Revelation to be read to her, and 
ther for good to them that love God.’ | when concluded, she exclaimed: “ Oh! joyous 
here was an answer ready within: ‘ Thou|company! I long to be with them; but not 











knowest, O, Lord ! that I love Thee.’” Dur- | without enduring the tribulation: without it, 
ing a conversation, in which fears,as to her|my wedding garment would be incomplete.” 
recovery were expressed, she said: “ Nomor-|On a relation taking leave of her for the 
tal can have any idea, but those to whom it| night, he remarked, that she had had a very 
is given, of the solemnity in contemplating | trying day; to which she replied: “ Yes, I 
such a change: but I shall not be taken from | have; but I can say: ‘ Return unto thy rest, 
thee now, I shall stay a little longer.” O, my soul! for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 

3d mo. 17th. ‘ My soul aspires after that | fully with thee.’ Not one pain too much; it 
complete redemption which alone can fit me | is all necessary.” 
for the society of the ‘spirits of the just made} 7th mo. 4th. On some allusion being made 


‘ 


to the existing controversy in the society, 
she said: “1 had rather go now, than Jive 
and depart from the commandments of the 
Lord ; for he has shown me so clearly during 
my illness, the views and sentiments of those 
friends who dissent from us. ‘They want to 
live in words instead of coming to the life.” 

7th mo. 5th. On its being remarked, that 
she was not yet gone her little journey; 
(meaning into the front room,) she replied: 
“ I have but one journey to go.” 

7th mo. 6th. Much tried with a feeling 
of weakness and exhaustion, she said: “ Oh! 
when will these wearisome pains be over !—I 
long for a quiet resting place. I was in hopes 
yesterday, I should have been able to sit up 
to-day ; but I find that I am going home.” 

7th mo. 9th. During a time of consider- 
able suffering, she said: ‘Oh! pray for me, 
my dear, pray for me, that patience may 
have its. perfect work; and I will” pray for 
thee, that thy faith fail not. He is a God 
that will be sought unto: ‘Son, give me thy 
heart ;’ which if obeyed, all things needful 
will be added. I feel the last chain in thee, 
my dear, that binds me to earth.” On a 
friend calling in the evening, to see her, and 
enquiring the state of her mind, her reply 
was : ‘ My peace is more than I can express.” 
“TI have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous.” I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful for all the comfort I enjoy. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of, and no good thing will he withhold from 
them who sincerely endeavour to walk up- 
rightly.” 

7th mo. 28d. Being much tried with pain 
and sickness, she said: “Oh! when will my 
dear Saviour appear, and his guardian angels 
convey me to his bosom 1—But pray for me, 
my dears, that patience may be granted to 
the end.” Cold sweats coming on, she said: 
“Oh! if these are the sweats of death, may 
they go on, and increase, as it will release 
me from my sufferings. Canst thou join me, 
my dear,” addressing her husband, “in this 


numerable company of angels, aiid spirits of | desire for me to be released 1”—To which he 
just men made perfect ;’ to repose within its| replied: “It is very trying to see thee suffer 


so much, but it is hard to part with thee ;” 
she said; ‘“ Weep not for me, when I am 
gone ; the Lord will supply all your need.” 
7th mo. 25th. Was the last day of her 
sojourn amongst us, of which she evidently 
had a clear presentiment, saying: “Oh! my 
Saviour, leave me not, nor forsake me; but 
do thou conduct me over Jordan’s stream, 
and land me safely within those pearl gates; 
I know thou wilt.’ “Oh! what should I 
now do in passing through these dreadful 
waters, if thou wast not near me. Thou 
knowest that I love thee; thou hast tried me 
again and again, and still thou knowest that 
I love thee.” At one time, when in much 
pain, and a remark was made, that it was 
trying to see her suffer so much, she replied: 
**T have no cause for murmuring ; but rather 
for rejoicing end thanksgiving, that I am 
counted worthy to suffer. It is through many 
tribulations we must enter the kingdom.” 
Many similar expressions tended to confirm 
the consoling belief, that as her earthly sun 
was setting, her prospect of heaven was bright- 
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In the afternoon of this day, she took | editor to insert a few testimonies to the au- 


hold of her husband’s hand, and, evidently in| thority of those excellent works of Robert 


joyful anticipation of what she was soon to| Barclay, and the stability which the faith of 
exclaimed: “O! this night, this| the Society has hitherto maintained, which if 
night! come with me, my dear, O! come | necessary would assure the readers that there 
with me to the banquet supper of the Lamb. | was no intention to unsettle the principles of 
Oh! no! thou canst not now, but thou wilt | Quakerism as defined in the elaborate and able 


realise, 


shortly meet me there.” 


From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Capt. Benjamin Ray of this town, commander of 
ship Logan, revently arrived at New Bedford from the 
South Seas, procured while on the coast of Peru some 
singular relics, the cireamstance under which they were 
found rendering them peculiarly curious and interest. 
ing. His ship touched at the port of Guarmy in 
Truxillo, about lat. 10 S. the inhabitants of which have 
discovered, in their immediate vicinity, the subter- 
ranean remains of an ancicnt city, from which they 
had dug out many remarkable vestiges of former 
generations—and concerning whose history no remem- 
brance or even tradition survives. He visited the site, 
where the excavations were still in progress, and per- 
sonally examined such portions of the ruins as had 
already been penetrated. ‘The walls of numerous 
edifices were still standing, several human bodies had 
been exhumed, and many household implements and 
other a:ticles of various descriptions brought to light. 
The bodies were in a wonderful stute of preservation, 
the hair, the nails and integuments remaining entire 
as in life, and the muscular structure but little shrunk, 
though perfectly exsiccated—the effects, possibly of 
the nitrous properties of the circumjacent soil. The 
positions in which these mummies were found, leave 
no doubt that the population, who are supposed to have 
numbered some thirty thousand, were overwhelmed in 
the midst of their ordinary occupations by some sud- | 
den and terrible convulsion of nature. The corpse of 
a man was found in an erect attitude, amidst whose 
dress were sundry coins, which were sent to Lima, 
where it was decided, after minute inspection, that at 
least two hundred and fifiy years nust have transpired 
since the occurrence of the fatal catastrophe. In one 
of the buried houses Capt. R. saw the body of a female 
in a sitting posture wrapped in a loose cotton robe, 
who, when overtaken by the common calamity, must 
have been engaged in weaving, with the materials of 
her vocation in her hands and around her. A small 
piece of cloth partly woven, was stretched before her 
upon a sort of reed frame, and in one hand she held a 
sharp thorn eight or ten inches in length, on which 
was wound a quantity of fine cotton thread, of a light 
brown colour ; parcels of cotton and worsted yarns of 
various colours were also lying near. Capt. R. procured 
the unfinished fabric, the thorn or spindle, and several 
samples of the threads. The finished portion of the 
cloth is about eight inches square, and apparently em- 
braces just one half of the originally intended dimen- 
sions. 


— 
Por “ The Friend.” 


Evidence of the authority of Robert Barclay’s 


Apology, Catechism, and Confession of 
Faith. 


I was a little startled by a quotation from 
Burke on “ change,” introduced into a late 


number of “ The Friend,” not knowing what | 


} 
t 


application was intended to be made of it. 


The writer suggests that all that human wis- | 


dom can do, is to provide that the changes 
to which we are liable, shall proceed by in- 
sensible degrees. If it refers to the mutations 
which human affairs are subject to, the pre- 
cept may be correct ; but in case any of the 
readers of “ The Friend” might suppose there 
was an allusion to change of religious princi- 
ple, and that such change should be brought 
about by insensible degrees, | propose to the 








Apology of that eminent servant of Christ. 

“ The. book (the Apology) says so much 
for us and itself too, that I need say the less, 
but recommend it to thy serious perusal, 
reader, as that which may be instrumental, 
with God’s blessing, to inform thy under- 
standing, confirm thy belief, and comfort thy 
mind about the excellent things of God’s 

ingdom. To be sure thou wilt meet with 

the abused and despised Quaker in his own 
shape, complexion, and proper dress ; so that, 
if thou art not one of them, thou needest not 
longer follow common fame or prejudice 
against a people, though afflicted from the 
first, yet not forsaken to this day; ever 
blessed be the name of the most high God, 
for he is good, for his mercy endures for 
ever.” —Prefuce to R. B.’s works. 

‘“« We, whose names are underwritten, do 
sincerely own, and have satisfaction and unity 
in truth with this foregoing preface and rela- 
tion, in the behalf of him the said Robert 
Barclay, and his great and memorable service, 
labours and travels in the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—to whom be the 
glory and dominion for ever. George White- 
head, Patrick Livingston, Alexander Seaton, 
Benjamin Antrobus, Francis Stamper, John 


Vaughton, and John Field.—London, 15th of 


7th month, 1691.” 
George Fox. “A testimony concerning 
our dear brother in the Lord, Robert Bar- 


clay, who was a wise and faithful minister of 
Christ, and wrote many precious books in the 
defence of the truth, in English and Latin, 
and afterwards translated into French and 
Dutch. He was a scholar und a man of great 
parts, and underwent many calumnies, slan- 
ders, and reproaches, and sufferings, for the 
name of Christ; but the Lord gave him 
Much more might be 
written concerning this faithful brother in 
the Lord, and pillar in the church of Christ ; 
who was a man I very much loved for his 
labour in the truth—the Lord raise up more 
faithful labourers in Christ Jesus to stand in 


power over them all. 


his place.”—13th of 9th month, 1690. 
William Penn. 


of that number. 




































“ Surprising was the news 
of the death of dear Robert Barclay to me 
particularly, from the share I claimed in him 
and the esteem I had for him. But that 
which gave weight to my sorrow, was the 
loss that thereby comes to the church of 
God. For his many and excellent gifts by 
nature, acquisition and grace, his zeal and 
integrity, his labour and love, so effectually 
shown in the time he lived, both in his min- 
istry, writings, and that he lived no longer, 
who was so well fitted to live for the service 
and honour of the truth, and the good of 
God’s people, must render his death more 
afflicting to all those that desire to be reckoned 
I pray God that the taking 
away of this accomplished minister of Christ 
in the prime of his age, with other precious 







close to heart by the friends of God. The 
overcasting of so many bright stars, almost 
together, and of the first magnitude in our 
horizon, from our bodily view, is not the least 
symptom or token to me of an approaching 
storm, and perhaps so dreadful, that we may 
have fresh cause to think them happy, who 
are delivered from the evils and miseries that 
may ensue. But this also calls every one 
home to his own dwelling and tent, to find 
and feel Him that repairs all losses, and sup- 
plies all wants, and is all to a faithful people 
that they can need or desire. 

‘* He was much exercised in controversy, 
from the many contradictions that fell upon 
the truth, and upon him for its sake in his 
own country chiefly, in which he ever ac- 
quitted himself with honour to the truth; 
particularly by his Apology for the Christian 
divinity professed by the people called Qua- 
kers, which contains a collection of our prin- 
ciples, our enemies’ objections, and our an- 
swers, augmented and illustrated closely and 
amply with many authorities for confirmation.” 

Andrew Jaffray. “This testimony i have 
in my heart to give forth concerning my dear 
brother [Robert Barclay], who was one of 
the Lord’s worthies, and hath obtained the 
crown of victory over all the rage of the 
enemy and his instruments, who still seek to 
make war with the remnant of the woman’s 
seed, who keep the commandments of God ; 
but they and their rage and enmity are limit- 
ed, blessed be the Lord our God for ever. 

“He was a man who laid out himself in 
the ability of large understanding given him, 
to set forth the beauty and infallibility of the 
grounds, and excellent principles of truth, 
and to open and prove the same over all op- 
position of gainsayers, to the reaching of the 
understanding of many of the great and learned* 
of the world, both at home and abroad, and 
to the begetting a better opinion and judg- 
ment concerning both the principles and ope- 
rations of God’s people, called in derision 
Quakers, than had been held forth by the 
craft and malice of the priests and others.” 

[“ The power, spirit and grace of God 
which has appeared unto all] is our testimony 
and holy principle we direct all unto, and 
which this blessed servant of the church, 
laid out himself in his many excellent writ- 
ings, especially his Apology, to promulgate 
through the world with blessed success.” 

The following testimony is selected from 
Foster’s Report. 

Samuel Bettle. ‘“ For these doctrines, wit- 
ness refers to G. Fox’s letter to the governor 
of Barbadoes, contained in his journal, to a 
declaration presented to a committee of the 
British parliament in 1693, to Barclay’s 
Catechism and Confession of Faith, and to 
Barclay’s Apology. This latter work was ori- 
ginally written in the Latin language, and 
has been translated into different languages, 
and largely circulated, for the very purpose 
of making known the doctrines of the Society. 
We are bound by the doctrines contained in 
this work, and the Society is every where identi- 
d with the sentiments, opinions, and doctrines, 
laid down in this work.” —V ol. i. p. 59. 
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“ A departure from, or disbelief in these 
doctrines is always considered by the Society 
as an evidence of unsoundness in the faith. 
The Society does not presume to look into 
the heart, but when doctrines are promul- 
gated and taught, directly opposite to those 
by which the Society is bound and held to- 
gether, it forms a subject proper to be dealt 
with.” “ As far as witness knows, in every 
instance where a member has adopted differ- 
ent views and doctrines from those held by 
the Society, they have been dealt with—they 
are bound to do so by the discipline; they 
exercise a pastoral care over their members, 
but do not impose any coercive restrictions 
upon the consciences of men.” p. 60. 

Thomas Willis. ‘ We hold the doctrines 
of Christianity, as set forth and ably defended 
in the writings of our primitive Friends ; and 
in an especial manner in Robert Barclay’s 
Apology for the true Christian divinity.” _p. 
144. 

“ We have always esteemed the work above 
mentioned, to be the most full and able de- 
fence of the Christian religion as held by the 
Society of Friends, and still appeal to it as 
the acknowledged doctrine of the Society.” 

Question. Although you hold that work 
in high estimation, do you feel yourselves 
bound to adopt, as a Society, all the senti- 
ments contained therein ? 

Answer. There is no part of his doctrines 
contained in that work which we as a Society 
have not acknowledged. p. 145. 

Question. How do you know that the So- 
ciety have approved that work ? 

Answer. By sanctioning it, and circulating 
it in all parts of the Society, as containing the 
doctrines and principles held by the Society. 

. 146. 

. Samuel Parsons. “The Society has al- 
ways considered itself bound to respect those 
doctrines and principles, as taught by George 
Fox, Robert Barclay, aud others of the 
primitive Friends; and a departure from the 
principles of their approved writings, has al- 
ways been considered a departure from the 
principles of the Society.” p. 176. 

Question. Can the witness state what writ- 
ings have received the sanction of the So- 
ciety ? 

Answer. I believe that Robert Barclay’s 
Apology, and Catechism, and Confession of 
Faith, have been so approved. p. 203. 

Joseph Whitall. “ For a full proof of all 
these assertions, I would refer to G. Fox’s 
Journal, Robert Barclay’s Apology, Cate- 
chism, and Confession of Faith, and the book 
of discipline. These works are received and 
considered by the Society as containing their 
doctrines and principles—they have ever been 
considered as standard works by them.” p. 
213. 

Question. The witness complained of my 
quoting a controversial writing; is not Bar- 
clay’s Apology itself, both an excusatory and 
controversial work ? 

Answer. I acknowledge it is so in some 
respects ; but it was purposely written to 
give a clear and full exposition of the doc- 
trines of our Society, which were then ap- 
proved in an official manner, and has ever 











since been considered by the Society univer-|out of it into a long white pipe, called an 


sally, as a standard work, containing its doc- 
trines. p. 240. 

“ The principles of the Society have been 
considered as settled and established ever 
since the days of George Fox; and I have 
never known or heard of any changes, or al- 
terations, from the commencement of the 
Society, until the present day. There have 
been frequent accusations that they had 
changed their principles; but Friends have 
ever protested against such a Tit 241. 


=— 
PRACTICAL LESSONS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Under this head, in the American Annals 
of Education for the present month, we find 
the first of what seems intended to be a series 
of essays, in easy and familiar language, 
adapted to the comprehension of children and 
the uninitiated. This first number, without 
pledging ourselves as to those which may fol- 
low, we present to our readers. 

Circulation of the Blood. 

Each one of you, my young friends, must 
needs have felt your heart beat ; and some of 
you have probably been anxious to know what 
made it beat, and why it should be always 
beating, as long as we live. I am glad to see 
the young anxious to enquire into these things. 
I love the boy, who, on seeing the pendulum 
of a clock swing, or its hands move, or who, 
on seeing the motion of the hands of a watch 
and hearing it tick, wishes to know the rea- 
son why; although I do not like to see him 
take a stone, and beat a watch to pieces, to 
find out why it ticks or beats, as a boy once 
did in my native town. But curiosity in the 
young, and a desire to know the reasons why, 
in almost every thing, are to be commended ; 
and a curious boy, who is at the same time 
modest and humble, will almost inevitably be- 
come a wise man. If you place your right 
hand on the left side of your breast, at the 
lower part of it, directly over the place where 
the heart lies, and count the number of beats 
which the heart makes in a minute, by my 
watch, you will find it perhaps eighty or 
ninety ; in some of you more, in others less. 
In a grown man, the heart beats from sixty 
to seventy times in a minute; in a grown 
woman, a little more. In children and youth, 
it beats faster still; and the younger we are, 
the more swift is the motion. 

Now, this beating goes on while we are 
asleep, as well as when we are awake; and 
unless we faint, or something extraordinary 
happens, does not stop for a single minute, 
from our birth to our death. Do you ask 
what makes it keep going thus? This I can- 
not tell you—the Creator only knows. But 
if you ask what good the motion does us, I 
will try to tell you. 

The heart, which in an adult is as large as 
a man’s fist, or larger, has in it two hollows 
or cavities ;* and, in the instant just before 
it beats, one of these cavities is full of blood. 
At the instant when you perceive the beating, 
it shrinks or contracts, and presses the blood 





* Technically called the right and left ventricle. 
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artery. This contraction of the heart is done 
with a kind of jerk, or beat, easily perceptible 
by us all. 

This blood, thus pushed into the great 
artery, makes room for more, and accordingly 
more flows in. Where this blood which flows 
in comes from, I cannot stop to tell you now; 
I must do it hereafter. But when the cavity 
is full again, which is in a second or less, the 
heart squeezes it out again into the great 
artery. The quantity sent out at once by an 
adult person is usually estimated at about two 
ounces, or half a gill; and this fills some eight 
or ten inches in length of the artery. When, 
therefore, the heart has beat once, we may 
consider eight inches of the artery as full ; 
when twice, sixteen inches; when thrice, 
twenty-four inches, &c. Every new portion 
of blood that is sent out pushes the previous 
portion a little farther on, till it is finally sent 
all over the body. 

The blood is not sent all over the body, 
however, by means of a single pipe or artery. 
The great artery into which it is first pushed 
soon divides, somewhat as the trunk of a tree 
does. First a branch goes off here, then an- 
other there; then two or three almost at once ; 
and these branches subdivide, too, till they 
are so small that they can hardly be seen by 
the naked eye. But small as they are, the 
blood goes from the heart into them all; and 
in all the larger ones there is a beating per- 
ceived, the same as at the heart; and this is 
what physicians mean when they speak of 
the pulse. It is a jerk of some branch of the 
great artery I have spoken of. The physician 
almost always feels of the branch of the 
artery which goes along in the wrist, because 
it comes so near the outside there, that he 
can find it; whereas most of them go so deep 
in the flesh that the finger cannot readily feel 
them. 

If any one should express surprise that a 
jerk should be perceived so far from the 
heart, I may refer him to the following illus- 
tration. 

Suppose a long hollow trough or pipe, all 
the way of a size, were filled with little 
blocks, eight inches long, lying close to each 
other. Suppose there were a hundred or 
more of them, and suppose you should push 
at one end of the row; would they not all be 
moved alike? And if you should strike one 
end of the row with a hammer or sledge, so 
as to produce a shock, would it not be felt 
quite to the other end of the row in the same 
instant? Would it not be so, even if the row 
was a mile long! Just so with what I might 
call a row or column of liquid substance, as 
the blood. The heart pushes with a jerk at 
one end of the column, and the motion and 
jerk are felt quite to the other extremity, in 
the very same instant. 

I might also illustrate the subject in an- 
other way, if you had seen a fire engine, and 
seen it in operation. The long leather pipes, 
through which they force their water, might 
be compared to the great arterv of the human 
body, and the engine itself to the heart. Now, 
if the pipe or hose that carries the water is 
two hundred feet long, it takes a very strong 
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exactly right towards the fire. It jerks with 
violence, even at the very end of it. 

The arteries—that is, the branches of the 
great artery—are whitish, especially the large 
ones. ‘Those are not arteries which you see 
on the surface of the body and limbs, 
cially of old people, and which look bluish. 
They are veins. The white pipes or arteries, 
as I have already told you, lie deeper, and 
can only be felt at particular places, where, 
to get around some bone or joint, they come 
very near the surface. 

The veins, indeed, carry the blood in them ; 
but it is that blood which, after having been 
sent out in the arteries to all parts of the body, 
is going back again to the heart, from whence 
itcame. For it is time for you to know that 
these two processes are going on in us every 
moment, as long as we live. ‘The heart sends 
out blood through the arteries at every con- 
traction, and it goes to the most remote parts 
of the body. Then, having done its work in 
every part, it runs back again through the 
veins, and is emptied into the heart. It goes 
out from the hollow in the left side of the 
heart, and returns into the hollow on the right 
side; so that you now begin to see how the 
heart is constantly supplied with blood to send 
out; that is to say, how, after it has pressed 
its contents into the great artery, it gets filled 

in. 

But the two hollow cavities in the heart 
have nothing to do with each other, in a 
healthy person, any more than if they were 
two separate hearts. There is no door, nor 
any sort of direct communication at all be- 
tween them. How then, you will ask, does the 
blood that comes back through the veins, into 
the right apartment, get into the left to be 
sent out again? The question is a fair one, 
and shall be fully answered. 

The blood sent out of the heart, from the 
left apartment or ventricle, to all parts of the 
body, through the great artery, is of a bright 
red, and quite pure; but as it proceeds it 
becomes impure, in various ways; and when 
it has got out of the little arteries in the ex- 
treme parts of the body, into the little veins 









THE FRIEND. 


ally distributes it to all parts of the body, even 
to the extremest ends of the fingers and toes; 
the small veins then take it up, and, like so 
many thousands of little streams, run into 
larger and larger ones, as they proceed to- 


espe-| wards the heart, into whose right ventricle 


they at last empty themselves; and no sooner 
is this ventricle full of this dark-coloured, 
impure blood, than it immediately contracts 
and squeezes its contents into an artery which 
carries it to the lungs, where it is purified, 
and then sent back to the heart in another set 
of vessels or veins, to be conveyed out again, 
in its new and healthy condition, to all parts 
of the system. One thing, however, it is 
desirable you should understand. At the in- 
stant when the heart contracts on one side, to 
send out blood to all parts of the body, it also 
contracts on the other side, to send it to the 
lungs to be purified. ‘This makes the process 
more simple than at first view it would other- 
wise seem to be. 


the circulation of the blood in the human 
body. ‘The whole mass of blood, in a mid- 
dling sized adult, is estimated at from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds, or a quantity somewhat 
exceeding a common-sized pail full; and a 
quantity equal to all this goes through the 
heart, as well as through the lungs, once in 
from three to four minutes. The circulation 
has sometimes been regarded as double, or 
formed of two circles united at the heart or 
centre, as are the two circles which form the 
figure 8. In this view, the lower half of the 
figure represents the path of the blood, as it 
passes from the heart round through the arte- 
ries and veins, and back again to the heart ; 
and the upper half of it, the course it takes 
from the heart to the lungs to be purified, and 
back again to the heart or centre. 

The use of the circulation—that is to say, 
the purposes which are subserved to the living 
system, by having a pail full of blood pass 
over the whole body fifteen or twenty times 
an hour, or from three hundred and sixty to 
four hundred and eighty times in a day—I 
have not now time to show. All I can do at 


This ‘then is, in few words, the course of 





which lie all around them, it becomes of a| the present time is to remind you of the good- 
dark red, and becomes more and more im-/ ness as well as wonder-working power of God, 
pure, and the impurity and darkness of colour | in keeping up such a course of incessant ac- 
continually increase, till it gets quite back|tion. Think of a pail full of blood rushing 
into the right apartment or ventricle of the through a small human heart, every three or 
heart. By this time it is altogether unfit to} four minutes, day after day, and year after 
be circulated any more in the body; so it is| year! Think, too, of the heart’s incessant 
pressed out of the right ventricle of the heart, | and curious labour! Why its contractions or 
to which it had arrived through some shorter | beats, at only 60 a minute, amount to 3600 
arteries, into the lungs, or lights, as they are| an hour, 86,400 a day, and 31,536,000 a year. 


sometimes called, where, by a process which|In a life, supposing it to be protracted to! 


I cannot stop here to describe, the blood is/eighty years, and the beats to average only 
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was obliged to remove its position to prevent 
the destruction of its stores and ammunition. 
Then followed a scene which is thus de- 
scribed : 

“ Fortunately, at about six o’clock the 
sirocco ceased, and a strong northwest wind 
sprung up, by which the conflagration was 
driven back to the hills. Without this provi- 
dential interposition, all efforts to arrest the 
fiery torrent would have been in vain, and 
this calamity alone, by destroying a great 
| part of the material for the expedition against 
|Constantia, would probably have rendered 
that expedition impossible for the present 
| year. The conflagration, now rolling towards 
|the mountains, threatened the huts of the 
Kabyles. With our telescopes we could see 
these barbarians, in their ragged robes and 
brown leathern aprons, fleeing over the 
heights. The men were laden with their 
worldly wealth, the women with their younger 
children. It was towards midnight that the 
spectacle of the fiery mountains became most 
| magnificent. Immense columns of fire, driven 
S by the north wind, rose higher and 





higher towards the summit of the hills. The 
gloomy Atlas appeared to be stormed by a 
whole army of fiery giants. The wild beasts 
fled from crag to crag, and the howling of 
the panic struck jackalls and hyenas could 
be distinctly heard in the town. Several hun- 
dred white headed vultures, driven from their 
eyries, flew screaming over the flames, while 
the appearance of the scattered Kabyles, 
sometimes towards the summit of the hill, and 
sometimes nearer to the plain, where the fury 
of the conflagration had wasted itself, added 
to the picturesque effect of the scene. The 
women, with their long dishevelled hair, their 
blue stained faces, in their long fluttering gar- 
ments, standing out in bold relief from the 
murky glare of the mountain, appeared more 
haggard and more spectral to my eye, than 
they had ever done before. 

Towards one o’clock the fire reached the 
cork trees on the top of the hills, and instantly 
the whole western ridge of the Atlas seemed 
converted into a chain of volcanoes, now hurl- 
ing up to the sky thick masses of yellow grey 
smoke, and in the next, vomiting huge 
columns of fire. In a few hours the moun- 
tains became dark again, for the fire obeying 
the impulse of the wind, was descending into 
the plains beyond the reach of our view. At 
present, towards the west, we beheld nothing 
but masses of black coals, where, a few days 
ago, the landscape was covered with a parched 
vegetation. Never did the Atlas appear to 
me to wear so gloomy an aspect.” 


| 
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Latimer, when at the stake he beheld a 


completely purified. As soon as this purify-| 60 a minute in every part of it, the amount| faggot ready kindled laid at Ridley’s feet, 


ing or cleansing process is completed, it is| would be no less than 2,522,880,000, 
carried back, by short pipes or veins, to the 
left ventricle of the heart, where it is imme- 
diately sent out to all parts of the body, as I FIRE. 
have already told you. The country about Bona, in Africa, was 
I will repeat briefly the process, for I wish lately set on fire by the Kabyles, partly to 
you to understand it perfectly, before we go fertilise the soil, and partly to provide them- 
any further. The heart contracts with a jerk, | selves with a stock of coal and dry wood. A 
and presses the blood of the left ventricle (or | letter from Bona, of the Ist September, de- 
cavity) into the great artery, which, by its) scribes the conflagration. The French army 
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exclaimed—* Be of good cheer, master Rid- 
ley, and play the man; we shall this day 
light such a candle in England, as I hope, by 
God’s grace, shall never be put out.” 

A Golden Rule.—Say the strongest thing 
you can with candour and kindness to a man’s 
face ; and make the best excuse you can for 
him with truth and justice behind his back.— 
Cecil. 





For “ The Friend.” 

Having seen a piece in last week’s Friend, 
calculated to draw the attention of the hu- 
mane to the deplorable condition of the chim- 


ney sweep, the writer would suggest the pro- | 
priety of a school to teach, on first days, that | ceived, addressed to the editor from Albion, 
class of destitute children, and to read to them | Edwards county, Illinois, from which the fol- 
. ' | lowing is an extract :— 

to meet for the purpose, and throw in their) 
mite, the above could soon be accomplished, |< The Friend,’ giving an account of the last 
and the little mite of the writer should not|days of Thomas Paine, and of the remorse 
be wanting. Would not a school of this kind | he felt for the publication of his infidel opi- 


the Scriptures of truth. If a few persons were 


do much good and even pave the way to a 
wider field of labour? H. I. 


Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster Soup.—Cut 
the roots into thin slices, and boil them twenty 
minutes in clear water, then add the propor- 
tion of one tea cup of milk to one quart of 
the water, and add butter, salt and pepper to 
suit the taste, and you have an excellent oys- 
ter soup. I need not tell the intelligent cook 
that no more water must be put in, than what 
will make soup of a proper consistency. 

Second, To make Vegetable Oyster Fraises 
or Fritters.—Boil the roots in milk and water, 
till completely soft ; let the proportion of liquid 
be such, that when the roots are thoroughly 
mashed and mixed therewith, a small quantity 
of flour may be added to bring the whole to 
the consistency of batter—season with salt 
and pepper, and fry as griddle cakes, in but- 
ter or pork grease—add butter to the cakes. 


INSENSIBLE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


This shadow on the dial’s face, 
That steals from day to day, 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace, 
Moments, and months, and years away ; 
This shadow, which, in every clime 
Since light and motion first began, 
Hath held its course sublime ; 
What is it? mortal man! 
It is the scythe of time : 
—A shadow only to the eye; 
Yet, in its calm career, 
Tt levels all beneath the sky , 
And still, through each succeeding year, 
Right onward, with resistless power, 
Its stroke shall darken every hour, 
Till nature’s race be run, 
And time’s last shadow shall eclipse the sun. 


Nor only o’er the dial’s face, 
This silent phantom, day by day 
With slow, unseen, unceasing pace, 
Steals moments, months, and years away 
From hoary rock, and aged tree, 
From proud Palmyra’s mouldering walls, 
From Teneriffe, towering o’er the sea, 
From every blade of grass, it falls; 
For still where’er a shadow sweeps, 
The scythe of time destroys, 
And man at every footsteep weeps 
O’er evanescent joys; 
Life's flow'rets glittering with the dews of morn, 
Fair for a moment, then forever shorn: 
—Ah! soon, beneath the inevitable blow, 
I too shall lie in dust and darkness low. 


Then time, the conqueror, will suspend 
His scythe, a trophy, on my tomb, 
Whose moving shadow shall portend 
Earth’s frail beholder’s doom. 
O'er the wide earth’s illumined space, 
Though time’s triumphant flight be shown,— 
The truest index on his face, 
Points from the churchyard stone. 
Montcomery. 





| should be generally known, and not only that 
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About two months since a letter was re- 
“ There was an article some weeks ago in 


nions. It is of importance that this statement 


it should be generally known, but also gene- 
rally believed. But the evidence of that fact 
is defective, in not giving the name of the 
person who attended Paine in his last mo- 
ments, and was witness to his compunctions ; 
and also the name of the writer of the article 
in * The Friend,’ who alleges that she made 
the communication to him. For want of 
these attestations many would be apt to think 
the story little deserving of credit. I hope 
to see this omission rectified in a future pa- 

r.” 

We delayed compliance with the reason- 
able request of the writer, from a wish first 
to consult the disposition of the author of the 
article referred to, as to the propriety of di- 
vulging his name. We are now at liberty to 
state that Enoch Lewis, of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, is the author, whose character 
is extensively known, and wherever known, 
is a sufficient voucher for the truth of the 
statement, so far as he is concerned. The 
person who attended Paine, and made the 
communication to E. L., was at the period 
of Paine’s death a very young woman, is now 
the wife of a respectable citizen of New 
York, and is an acknowledged minister in 
the Society of Friends. 

The suggestion contained in the short 
‘communication relative to the poor chimney 
| sweeps, if attended to, might at least lead to 
a fuller knowledge of their actual condition, 
;and thus promote the object of the previous 
| communication on the same subject. 





Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


The annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
| Room Association, will be held at half past 
seven o’clock, on third day evening, the 13th 
instant, in the lower room occupied by the 
association on Apple-tree alley. 


Josern Scatrercoon, Sec’ry. 
3d mo. 10th, 1838. 


A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of Per- 
| sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ meeting house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 14th of 
the third month, at three o’clock, Pp. m. 


Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 
oe 


Marnriep, on the 22d of 2d month, at Friends’ meet- 
ing house, Sadsbury, Chester county, Pa. Wrurtam 
Forsyrue of East Bradford, to Exizasern, daughter of 
Joseph and Mary Pusey, of the former place. 


Orange county, N, Y. on the 
1838, Wituiam Owen, to Ann, daughter of King 
Rider, of Cornwall, aforesaid. 
























Manziep, at Friends’ nesting house, at Cornwall, 
th day of let month, 








Ve ee ya saat acl ES 
Derartep, this life, at Oxmead near Borlington, on 
the 20th of 2d month, 1838, Ann Cox, wife of John 


Cox, in the 92d year of her age. This our beloved 


friend possessed good natural abilities, and a discri- 

minating understanding ; and her mind being imbued 

with the principles of pure and andefiled religion, she 

became under the sanctifying influence of Divine love 

and power, not only prepared to discharge her relative 

duties with fidelity and affection, but qualified for use- 

fulness in the church also; and in the course of her 

valuable life filled several important stations therein, 

with great propriety and integrity. As an elder 

(under which appointment she stood many years) she 

was watchful over the flock, clear in her perceptions, 

judicious in counsel, and tender in the administration 

of caution, or reproof; bearing in mind the words of 
our dear Redeemer, “ One is your master, even Christ, 

and all ye are brethren.” —She was an example of dili- 

gence in the attendance of religious meetings, until her 

bodily powers would no longer admit of it ; and her 

eigsiet, and services in meetings for discipline, were 

ighly appreciated by her friends, evincing her desire 

to promote the honour of truth, and the best interests 
of society. ‘The doctrines and testimonies of our re. 

ligious society were precious in her estimation, and 

her faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, as our atonement, 
our mediator, intercessor, and Redeemer, remained 
unshaken. It pleased inscrutable wisdom to permit 
this dear friend to be reduced in her mental powers to 
the state of a little child, during several of the last years 
of her life; yet at intervals, she would discover a clear 
recollection of circumstances both recent and long past 
by; and especially such as were connected with reli- 
gious subjects; a lively sense of which was at times 
perceptible amid the general wreck of nature, like a 
ray of sunshine breaking through a dense cloud by 
which it has been obscured. Her love for the Holy 
Scriptures outlived her ability to read them; and 
though almost deprived of the faculty of hearing, yet, 
when by a great effort some portions of them were 
read to her a few days before her close, she listened 
attentively ; and being asked if she understood what 
was read ; she replied—** Yes! and it is very interest- 
ing.” The latter hours of her life were passed in much 
quietness, sleeping most of the time, and she was mer- 
cifully favoured to depart to her eternal rest, without 
apparent conflict. Solemn silence attended her transi- 
tion from earth to the mansion prepared for the purified 
spirit, in Heaven. A full persuasion of this happy 
change, culled forth an expression of gratitude and 
thanksgiving in the language of the inspired Apostle, 
* Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Her remains 
were interred at Burlington, on the 23rd. Many who 
had loved the deceased, convened at her late dwelling 
to pay the last tribute of respect; and both there, and 
at the grave, solemnity and holy quiet was remarkably 
prevalent. 

on 7th day evening, the 3d inst. Tuomas 
Bacon, a much esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends in this city, in the 49th year of his age. 

on first-day morning, the 7th of Ist month, 
1838, at his residence, at Plattekill, Ulster county, N. 
Y. Srernen Warp e, believed to be about 80 years 
of age; a member of Marlborough monthly meeting. 
He was an example of piety, and circumspect walking 
before men, and bore his protracted illness with Chris- 
tian patience, being supported by the soul sustaining 
hope of a peaceful eternity. 

—— on the 23d day of Ist month, 1838, at his 
dwelling at the Valley, Ulster county, Erias Grrow, 
in the 76th year of his age. A member and elder of 
Marlborough monthly meeting. Beloved and esteemed 
for his upright and useful life, we believe our loss is 
his eternal gain. 
on 6th day of 2¢ month, 1838, at her residence 
in Marlborough, Ulster county, Amy Sanos, the wife 
of Benjamin Sands, aged about 80 years, a member of 
Marlborough monthly meeting. 
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